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TEXAS ANNEXATION SENTIMENT IN MISSISSIPPI, 

1835-1844 

JAMES E. WINSTON 

It was to the settlers of the south and the southwest that the 
Texas leaders looked for sympathy and support in the struggle 
against Mexico; and Mississippi, as did the rest of the Southern 
States, rendered the cause of Texan independence material sup- 
port in men and money, bought Texas scrip, defrayed the ex- 
penses of a Methodist mission to Texas, and championed the 
cause of the struggling Texans through the public prints and 
upon the platform. One of the most disinterested figures that 
one comes across during the period of the Texas revolution is 
John A. Quitman, whose zeal for the cause of the struggling 
Texans led him to make substantial sacrifices in their behalf. 
A typical instance of an adventurer embarking his personal for- 
tunes in an enterprise that appealed to the adventurous spirits of 
every section is to be found in the case of Felix Huston, who later 
became one of the most ardent advocates of annexation. He and 
Henry S. Poote, the author of a work upon the history of Texas, 
participated in a Texas meeting which was the earliest organized 
attempt to foster public sentiment favorable to Texas. This meet- 
ing was held at New Orleans, July 14, 1835, and was presided 
over by Huston, the resolutions being presented by Poote. Dr. 
Jas. P. Maclin of Vicksburg was secretary of the meeting. 

The Texas revolutionary leaders attached much importance to 
the help expected from the south and the southwest; this is a 
topic of frequent comment in their correspondence. Hunt writ- 
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ing to Henderson, the Texan Secretary of State, from Vicksburg 
in the spring of 1837, speaks of "our most important benefit — 
the warm and unanimous support of the whole South." He rep- 
resents the Southern States as being so ardent for the cause of 
annexation "that failure to accomplish it will produce a dissolu- 
tion of the Union." 1 Had it not been for the sympathy and 
material aid extended the Texan cause by Mississippi and her 
sister States, the story of the struggle for independence might well 
have had a different ending. Even before independence had been 
achieved, there were voices raised in Mississippi advocating an- 
nexation. In a speech delivered at Eaymond, a small town not 
far from Jackson, in September, 1835, E. J. Walker — at that 
time a candidate for election to the United States Senate, and 
later one of the most forceful advocates of annexation — pronounced 
himself in favor of the acquisition of Texas by treaty, for this 
would give the South and Southwest six additional slave States, 
thus enabling the Southern States to maintain control of their 
"peculiar institution" by reason of their ascendancy in the Sen- 
ate. Thus early was raised what was to prove the paramount 
issue in the campaign of 1844 — certainly so far as Mississippi was 
concerned — and by the man who in that year succeeded in com- 
mitting the Democratic party to a program of expansion which 
resulted in the election of Polk. While the issue as regards slav- 
ery and Texas may not have been clearly drawn prior to 1836, 2 
yet at this time the question was given a sectional cast, and from 
this year slavery and annexation may be said to become associated 
in the minds of those who may fairly be taken as representing 
public sentiment in Mississippi. 

Less than two months after the battle of San Jacinto, the 
Natchez Daily Courier, a Whig journal, in commenting upon the 
excitement occasioned among Southern members of Congress by 
the protest of John Quincy Adams that a proposed appropriation 
for the defense of the southwestern border was tantamount to a 
war carried on in Texas to re-establish slavery in that country, 
used the following language: "We feel assured that Texas will 
apply to be admitted to the United States, even though her inde- 

'Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., T, 208, ef. Ibid., 1, 238-239, 270. Henderson, 
who had moved to Mississippi in 1836, joined the Texan army, was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general, and was elected Secretary of State in 1837. 

'Rather, Recognition of the Republic of Texas, 216-217. 
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pendence is established. The acquisition of Texas would give the 
South an equality in the Union by which she could maintain her 
rights and meet the North upon fair ground." This journal wel- 
comed the Texas question as settling who were for "Texas and 
liberty to the South, or against Texas and white freedom in the 
South," and pointed out that the acquisition of Texas would give 
the South an equality in the Union by which she could main- 
tain her rights, and meet the North upon fair ground. 3 The an- 
nexation of Texas is thus put solely upon political or sectional 
grounds. Eight years later this same journal was protesting vigor- 
ously against the annexation of Texas, but the subject had then 
become in Mississippi, as elsewhere, an exciting party question. 
The Woodville Republican in its issue of December 10, 1836, de- 
clared in favor of the annexation of Texas, since it would come 
in as a slave-holding State ; it referred to the article in the Texas 
Constitution which formally declared all persons of color slaves 
for life as likely to be highly approved by those citizens of South- 
ern birth who were disposed to emigrate to the new land of 
promise. In expressing regret at Governor McDume's attitude in 
regard to Texas, it declared that "the almost entire opposition to 
the recognition of the independence of Texas and annexation to 
the United States arises from a hostility to Southern institutions." 
It also called attention to the fact that Calhoun, in a speech at 
Columbia, S. C, had proclaimed that "Texas must be annexed 
to the Union," and to his clearly pointing out the vital importance 
to the South of acquiring the new territory.* The Weekly Courier 
and Journal, a leading Whig organ, pronounced in favor of the 
acquisition of Texas, and advised the purchase of Texas scrip from 
agents then in Natchez. It declared Van Buren and the whole 
junto of the Albany Eegeney decidedly hostile to the cause of 
Texas, and agreed with the Washington correspondent of the New 
Orleans Bulletin that what the North feared most was the enlarge- 
ment of slave-holding territory. It warned its readers, however, 
that the admission of Texas into the Union might be prevented 
entirely by constitutional barriers. 5 Herein is foreshadowed one 

'Quoted in the Woodville Republican, June 4, 1836. 
4 Issues of May 28, 1836; January 14, April 15, 1837, quoting the 
Charleston Mercury. 

5 Issues of February 10, 24, 1837; March 17, 1837. 
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of the leading objections to annexation on the part of the Whigs 
in the campaign of 1844. 

Jackson's attitude on the Texas question called forth varied 
comment. The Columbus Democrat praised the presidential mes- 
sage of December, 1836, for its "mild, conciliator}' and dignified 
tone," and in an editorial entitled "The Whigs against Texas" 
asserted that the new republic had nothing to expect from that 
party, but must look to the same Democratic party that brought 
in Arkansas and Michigan against the wishes of Webster, Biddle 
and the bank party. 6 The opposition aroused in Mississippi as 
in other Southern States by Jackson's an ti -nullification proclama- 
tion and by his war on the national bank is reflected in the at- 
tacks that were made upon his policy and that of his successor in 
regard to Texas. 7 Thus we find the Woodville Republican which, 
as has been seen, was inclined to look with favor upon the ac- 
quisition of Texas, criticizing the attitude of Jackson as follows: 
"The President prates too much about neutrality. We should not 
be surprised if he were to oppose the annexation of Texas." This 
same journal made light of the reasons given by Jackson in his 
message for observing caution in recognizing the independence of 
Texas. 8 The most outspoken attacks upon the policy of the ad- 
ministration with regard to Texas came naturally from those jour- 
nals representing extreme State right doctrines. The Sentinel 
and Expositor attacked the course of the Federal government in 
regard to Texas as inconsistent and vacillating. "It has paltered 
in a double sense both with Mexico and Texas, and every candid 
man must be disgusted when he reviews the course of the Federal 
government." Jackson's lack of zeal with reference to Texas was 
attributed to those items in Morfit's report which dealt with the 
limitations upon the executive's power of appointment and re- 
moval in the Constitution of the new republic. In general, Jack- 
son's rule was characterized as a "'reign of ferocious despotism, as 
equalling the despotic, vindictive and malignant tyranny of all 
the Tarquins." Governor McDuflie's attitude toward annexation 

"Issues of January 7, July 8, ]837. 

'Cf. Barker, "President Jackson and the Texas Revolution," Amer. Hist. 
Rev., XII, No. 4, July, 1907. 

8 Issues of December 24, 1836; January 14, 1837. 
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was applauded as a "disinterested devotion to the immutable prin- 
ciples of justice and honor." 9 

The Weekly Courier and Journal quoted the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New Orleans Bulletin to the effect that "the Presi- 
dent has taken as bold a stand as he dares to take at present, but 
Texas has the old man's heart after all"; the same journal's dec- 
laration that Van Buren and the whole junto of the Albany 
Begeney was decidedly hostile to the cause of Texas 10 was charac- 
terized as a palpable falsehood by the Mississippi Free Trader, as 
well as the story that it was owing to Van Buren's influence that 
President Jackson had not been more decided on the subject. 11 

Of deeper significance than the attacks of a partisan press upon 
Jackson's attitude in regard to Texas was the report in the sum- 
mer of 1837 of a select committee of the Legislature to which 
had been referred a memorial of sundry citizens of Hinds county 
relative to the expediency of receiving Texas. It was the sense 
of the committee that "the annexation of Texas is essential to the 
future safety and repose of the Southern States" and as securing 
"an equipoise of influence in the halls of Congress." The com- 
mittee declared in regard to slavery: 

This system is cherished by our constituents as the very pal- 
ladium of their prosperity and happiness, and whatever ignorant 
fanatics may elsewhere conjecture, the committee are fully as- 
sured, upon the most diligent observation and reflection upon the 
subject, that the South does not possess within her limits a bless- 
ing with which the affections of her people are so closely entwined 
and so completely enflbered, and whose value is more highly ap- 
preciated. ... To this system we owe more than we can well 
estimate of domestic comfort and happiness. 

The Mississippi Senators and Congressmen were requested to 
further annexation at as early a date as practicable, and the resolu- 
tions of the committee were unanimously adopted by the Legisla- 
ture. 12 Memucan Hunt, the Texan minister representing his' gov- 
ernment at Washington, laid great stress upon the necessity of 
annexation if the peculiar institution of the Southern States was 

"Issues of January 3, 17, 24; February 7; March 14, 1837. 
"Issue of February 10, 1837. 
"Issue of September 1, 1836. 

12 Niles' Weekly Register, LII, 258. Cf. Cleo Hearon, "Mississippi and 
the Compromise of 1850," Miss. Hist. Soc. Pubs., XIV, 14. 
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to be secure from the attacks of the fanatical spirit of abolition. 
To his government he represented that certain Congressmen from 
the South favored a dissolution of the Union and the acquisition 
of Texas as preferable to being in the Union without Texas. 13 
No such radical sentiments as these were avowed by leading Mis- 
sissippi journals or representative spokesmen in the years imme- 
diately following the achievement of Texas independence; and 
even in the heat of the campaign of 1844 similar views were in 
the main confined to the radical element, — the so called "left wing" 
of the Democratic party. One of the conspicuous champions of 
this point of view was Felix Huston, who bore a prominent part 
in the affairs of the Texan army in the years immediately follow- 
ing the acquiring of independence. Writing to Henderson, the 
Texan Secretary of State, from Vicksburg in the spring of 1837 
with reference to J. Q. Adams presenting in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a petition from slaves, Hunt asserted: "I know of no 
circumstance which has so much increased the zeal of Southern 
politicians for us as this." On the other hand, Texan represent- 
atives expressed to their government the apprehension entertained 
by them as to the danger to annexation from "Northern and East- 
ern jealousy and Abolition." 14 In a similar vein the Port Gibson 
Correspondent declared the citizens of the South should favor an- 
nexation in opposition to the fanatics of the North. 15 The Bran- 
don Republican, an exponent of extreme State right views, in- 
dulged in intemperate language at the thought of the South's 
losing what it termed the finest country in the world in conse- 
quence of the hostility of Northern abolitionists. "Shall we lie 
supinely on our backs, and permit the North to bind us in chains? 
Whatever is now proposed in Congress calculated to advance the 
interest of the slave-holding States meets with the deadliest op- 
position from our loving brethren of the North." 16 Two years 
later, Thomas H. Holt, a prominent citizen of Natchez, urged 
that Van Buren should be elected on account of his opposition to 
abolition, since this was a subject of greater importance to the 
South than any other agitating the public mind. 

One of the arguments brought against Harrison in the cam- 

"Garrison, Dip. Cor. Tex., I, 316-317. 

u Ibid., I, 209, 81. 

,5 Issue of April 28, 1838. 

"Issue of June 6, 1838. 
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paign of 1836 by the hard pressed supporters of Van Buren in 
Mississippi was that he was unsound on the question of abolition. 
The committee of the Democratic convention issued an address in 
that year in which they endeavored to show that the contest was 
really between General Harrison and the regular Democratic 
nominee, Judge White being merely a stalking horse for the 
former. The address charged the Whig nominee with advocating 
the purchase of the slaves with the surplus revenues of the Fed- 
eral government: on the other hand the committee pointed out 
that Van Buren's casting vote on Calhoun's bill to prevent the 
transmission of any abolition document by mail should entitle him 
to the heartfelt gratitude of every citizen of Mississippi; "and 
we ask you," the address continued, "cannot a Northern President 
opposed to abolition do more to put it down than any Southern 
President." Though a political manifesto the address spoke noth- 
ing but the sober truth in declaring, "No man has been subjected 
to so much calumny and persecution as Mr. Van Buren"; and it 
might have added, "and with so little reason." In the campaign 
of 1844 the Democratic journals within the State proclaimed over 
and again that the success of the Whigs meant the triumph of 
abolition, and that the election of Clay would be tantamount to a 
condemnation of slavery as a public wrong. Not only was the 
Whig nominee supported by pronounced abolitionists of the North, 
it was asserted, but Clay by his attitude on the Texas question 
and by his remarks prejudicial to the institution of slavery had 
shown that he would prefer to lose a few honest Whig votes at the 
South rather than sacrifice the support of his abolitionist allies 
at the North. 

One explanation of the deep concern as to the future of slavery 
is to be found in the belief that the slave interests of the South 
were being jeopardized by Great Britain's advocacy of abolition in 
Texas. The Weekly Courier and Journal avowed it was not sur- 
prised at the British government's schemes in Texas, inasmuch 
as that country .had had its emissaries prowling through the 
Southern States. 17 The New Orleans Bulletin deplored the fact 
that the Texans were ready to sell themselves "to our most inveter- 
ate, subtle and bitter enemy," all of whose sanguine expectations 
were to be fulfilled through "the quickened efforts of English in- 

"Issue of May 24, 1843. 
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tervention in Mexico." The Woodville Republican, in comment- 
ing upon the editorial containing the statements just quoted, as- 
serted its belief that "the stupid restrictive laws of this country 
have induced the government of Great Britain to attempt a recon- 
ciliation between Mexico and Texas, in order to enable the latter 
country to furnish British factories." 1 * In a letter to Col. John A. 
Bogers, Felix Huston, who was then in New Orleans, referred to 
British influence which was exerting itself in Texas in relation to 
slavery; 19 the writer was one of those who in the campaign of the 
following year dwelt insistently upon this danger as a reason for 
immediate annexation. As the year wore on, the apprehensions 
of Misssissippi editors as to England's abolitionist designs in- 
creased. The Mississippi Free Trader in its issue of September 
13 declared that the change of attitude on the part of Texas touch- 
ing annexation now constituted a full warrant for the measure on 
our part; opposition to annexation was growing; kindred blood, 
the common defense of republican institutions, — not to mention 
other considerations — demanded annexation; while above all, the 
intrigues of Great Britain must be checkmated. On the other 
hand, it was a consolation to know that our government had its 
eye on English designs in Texas, and every confidence was ex- 
pressed in Tyler's firm determination to defend American interests 
on the broadest possible scale. A little later the same journal ex- 
pressed itself as follows: "We have every reason to believe that 
President Tyler designs making this the grand measure of his 
administration." 20 The surmise of the writer was to prove cor- 
rect; but, as has been pointed out, it was not because Great 
Britain's ascendancy in the Southwest was a menace to the na- 
tional interests of the United States that Tyler's zeal in the cause 
of annexation is to be explained, but rather because the interests 
of slavery were involved. 21 It is only in rare instances that one 
comes across in Mississippi journals protests against England's 
interference on the grounds of its being a violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine: what was feared was the general emancipation of 
slaves in Texas through English capitalists advancing the money 

"Issue of May 6. 1843. 

^Mississippi Free Trader, May 10, 1843. 

20 Issue of November 1, 1843. 

21 Cf. Reeves, Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk, pp. 128-129. 
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and taking as security therefor liens upon the public domain. 22 
The mere rumor that the abolition of slavery was being discussed 
by the large landowners of Texas, the places of the slaves to be 
taken by emigrants from the free States and from England, led 
leading papers to declare that such action would be a deadly stab 
at the peace and security of the South, whether accomplished by 
British influence or by traitorous Americans. 23 

What is more surprising is to find leading Whig journals aroused 
over the attitude of the abolitionists, though, as a rule, they depre- 
cated discussion of the danger to the South from this source, and 
professed greater abhorrence for the disunionist threats coming 
from South Carolina than for the Northern abolitionists. In its 
issue of November 29, 1842, the Jackson Southron, one of the 
stauuchest Whig journals in the State, in an editorial entitled 
"Abolition," urged that it was time for the South to look at her 
exposed condition ; that man was worse than an assassin who would 
lend his influence to tear down the bulwarks of the Constitution 
and prostrate the fairest portion of our favored land; the posture 
of affairs was such that it behooved the South to consider calmly 
and deliberately her present and future condition. As a rule, the 
Whig party leaders of Mississippi never tired of protesting that 
the only safeguard for the domestic institutions of the South was 
to be found in the avoidance of any reference to the dissolution of 
the Union and in upholding the sacred Constitution, — the ark of 
liberty — as they loved to term it. 

All of this goes to show that the designs of the abolitionists had 
awakened the deepest alarm in Mississippi as well as in other 
Southern States, and public opinion was quick to seize upon every 
fancied source of activity of that group. Thus there were those 
who were confident the Bast India Company was at the bottom 
of the abolition excitement, the object being to destroy American 
competition with India in the production of cotton by destroying 
the "system of associated labor in the South." 24 

Among the most ardent advocates of expansion and ever zeal- 
ous in his defense of the peculiar institutions of the South was 
Senator Eobert J. Walker. In an address issued to the people 

^Mississippi Free Trader, November 9, 1843. 

"Ibid., April 5, May 10, 1843. 

-"Mississippi Free Trader, April 16, 23, 1843. 
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of Mississippi in the fall of 1839, Walker, who was a candidate 
for re-election to the Senate, in comparing the attitude of Clay 
and of Van Buren upon the Texas question, affirmed this to be a 
matter of the deepest concern to the people of Mississippi and 
the South. As on a previous occasion, he dwelt upon the fact 
that the acquisition of Texas would afford at least "six South- 
western States, and new States, and slave-holding States and anti- 
tariff States, securing to the South a preponderance in the Sen- 
ate, whilst the North maintained its numerical superiority in the 
House, and thus giving us the checking power, preventing any 
hostile legislation to the great interests of either section, and ren- 
dering our Union perpetual. If this be not a question of vital 
interest to Mississippi, I know not what can be." On more than 
one occasion, when Texas was the theme, Walker's imagination was 
kindled to an unexampled pitch, and just as he indulged in some 
"tall speaking" on the subject, so some of his printed addresses 
depict in glowing terms the bright side of expansion, as the fol- 
lowing extract indicates: 

Whether Texas now is ever to be embraced within the Confed- 
eracy — whether her citizens, without leaving their own country, are 
ever again to return beneath the folds of the American banner — 
whether the dismembered streams and valleys of the Arkansas and 
Eed Rivers are ever to be united with the Mississippi as a part of 
our common country — whether our banner is to float upon har- 
bors now in Texas upon the Gulf, and upon the still more noble and 
glorious harbor of San Francisco upon the Pacific, the most secure, 
capacious and deepest harbor in the globe, and which must be- 
come a part of Texas, are questions now by us unfathomable. 
But never can I doubt that, with the aid of Mr. Clay, all this 
might have been and ought to be a portion of our glorious Union, 
rendering it a country upon which the sun of light and freedom 
would never set; for as the rejoicing rays of Heaven and Liberty 
together broke from the glad Atlantic in the East, upon the folds 
of the American Standard, their evening beams would be sinking 
in commingled glory from around our kindred banner stars, in 
the tranquil waves of the Pacific, at the western limit of this great 
Republic. 25 

Walker, as is well known, was one of the ablest and shrewdest 
advocates of expansion, and labored unceasingly in furtherance of 
the cause of annexation. Whatever derelictions may be laid to 

^Mississippi Free Trader, October 1, 1839. 
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his charge, there is one respect in which he was perfectly consist- 
ent throughout his entire public career, — and that is his zeal in 
regard to expansion, an attitude which received the hearty en- 
dorsement of his constituents. As a member of Polk's cabinet, 
he urged upon the President at the time of the Mexican war the 
acquisition of the whole of Mexico. 26 In 1868 he advocated the 
purchase of Alaska, St. Thomas and St. John. In this connec- 
tion, he gave utterance to the following statement: "I have 
never entertained any sectional views, or expressed any opinion 
but those which embrace the welfare of the whole nation." 27 With 
Walker, as with Benton, westward expansion was a passion. 
Throughout the period when the question of the annexation of 
Texas was uppermost in the public mind, he acted in accordance 
with the sentiment enunciated by Benton in criticizing the giving 
up of Texas by the treaty of 1819 : "The magnificent valley of 
the Mississippi is ours with all its fountains, springs, and floods, 
and woe to the statesman who shall undertake to surrender one 
drop of its water, one inch of its soil, to any foreign power." 2 * 
During the period when Walker represented Mississippi in the 
Senate, — that is, from 1835 to 1845 — he advocated extreme pro- 
slavery views, in this respect going even further than Calhoun 
did; his pamphlet put forth in the heat of the campaign — "The 
South in Danger" — bears out this view. It should be said, how- 
ever, that by some it has been maintained that at heart he had 
really no sympathy with the institution of slavery. It is one of 
the ironies of history that Walker, the zealous advocate of the 
annexation of Texas and the vehement defender of the slavery 
interests of the South, should later have been instrumental in 
balking the dearest hopes of the section he represented for a de- 
cade in Congress, by preventing the Southern Confederacy from 
obtaining a sorely needed loan in Europe. This was accomplished 
by his letters in the London Times in which he denounced Jeffer- 
son Davis as a repudiator of his State's obligations. 

Time only increased the apprehensions of the slave owners of 
Mississippi as to the menace to the social and industrial fabric 
of the South from the propaganda carried on by those openly 

-"Diary of James K. Polk (ed. Quaife), III, 229. 
-''Washington Daily Morning Chronicle, January 28, 1868. 
28 Cf. Turner, Rise of the New West, 133. 
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hostile to the institution of slavery. In January, 1842, a select 
committee of five members was appointed by the lower branch of 
the Mississippi Legislature to take into consideration the special 
message of the Governor with reference to the admission of Texas. 
The House adopted a resolution upon the subject which had been 
passed by the Senate. This was as follows: "Resolved by the 
Legislature of Mississippi, that our Senators in Congress be in- 
structed and our Representatives requested to use their best ex- 
ertions to procure the Annexation of the Republic of Texas to the 
United States, and the same constitute one or more sovereign 
States of the Union." An amendment offered by the House, and 
concurred in by the Senate, provided that copies of the resolu- 
tion should be sent to the Governors of the several States to be 
laid before their respective Legislatures. In the Senate the reso- 
lution in its final form was unanimously adopted, and it is sig- 
nificant to note that the demand for immediate annexation was 
sanctioned by several prominent Whigs, among whom were John J. 
Guion, Andrew Knox, Garret Keirn, B. G. Humphrey, Dr. Met- 
calf, of Adams, and Robert Montgomery, representing the coun- 
ties of Madison and Yazoo. In the House there were sixty-two 
yeas for the resolution, including eight Whigs; the opposition 
mustered ten votes, nine Whigs and one Democrat. 29 While no 
avowal is made as to the motive for desiring annexation, it is 
safe to assume that those favoring the acquisition of one or more 
new States had in mind the increased political weight that would 
accrue to the South in consequence of more slave-holding terri- 
tory being added to the Union. The Whig votes in favor of the 
resolution show that the annexation question in Mississippi had 
not yet become a party measure. 

The significance of the acquisition of Texas so far as the South 
was concerned, was discerned in another quarter whence opposi- 
tion to the proposed measure might be expected. In the same 
year in which the Mississippi Legislature for the second time put 
itself on record as favoring annexation, we find the Texan con- 
sul at London writing his government that London journals 
viewed annexation as so strengthening Southern interests that 
the North might be tempted to seek a counterbalance in Can- 

2 '8enate Journal, 195; House Journal, pp. 504, 968-969. 
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ada. 30 Be this as it may, there can be no question that the fear 
of losing Texas had already aroused the keenest apprehensions in 
Mississippi before President Tyler by his message of December, 
1843, made the subject of annexation a matter of bitter party 
strife. Mississippi constituted no exception to the opinion that 
was so widespread at this time, — namely, that Great Britain was 
directly interfering in the affairs of Mexico and Texas for the 
purpose of bringing about abolition within Texas itself, and of 
thereby being in a position to exert its influence in securing aboli- 
tion within the Southern States. Whether Mississippians really 
believed, in 1844, that Texas must be annexed to the Union or 
become a dependency of England is a question that cannot be 
answered so readily; certain it is that the party journals within 
the State in the campaign of 1844 never wearied of repeating 
this as an argument for the immediate annexation of Texas. 
Anti-British sentiment was ever a factor that had to be reckoned 
with by American statesmen when incidents occurred that must 
needs be adjusted through diplomatic channels. If one may judge 
from the public prints, Mississippi entertained fully its share of 
hostility toward England; and the very thought of that country 
securing a foothold in the Southwest, or of using its influence 
to bring about abolition within the Republic of Texas was suffi- 
cient to touch the public prints in a most sensitive spot, and to 
call forth the most violent protestations on the part of the Dem- 
ocratic journals of Mississippi. On the other hand, the Whig 
journals were driven to declare that while they were opposed to 
immediate annexation, and while they denounced as "mummery 
and nonsense" the notion of annexation being made a paramount 
issue of the campaign, yet if it could be shown that England or 
any other European power had any designs upon Texas, they were 
ready to join hands with their Loco-foco brethren in appealing 
to arms to repel the ambitious designs of any foreign power. It 
is an interesting fact that, while the great body of slaves within 
Mississippi as in other States of the lower south were owned by 
the Whigs, the most vehement protests against England's sup- 
posed abolitionist designs came uniformly from Democratic jour- 
nals. The Mississippi Free Trader, one of the chief spokesmen 
of Democratic interests, complained that practically the only op- 

'"Garrison, Dip. Car. Tex., Ill, 951. 
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position in the slave-holding communities to the annexation of 
Texas came from the Whig press, — which party as was well known 
contained almost all the rich planting interests of the State. 21 

"As abolition gained in the North, pro-slavery gained in the 
South." There was a time when schemes for colonizing the negro 
in his native abode had met with a certain amount of favor in 
Mississippi, and the subject was still being discussed in a per- 
functory kind of manner. Attention has been called to the em- 
phatic statement of the Legislature on the blessings of slavery in 
the year succeeding the attainment of Texas independence. In 
commenting upon Professor Dew's little volume upon the subject 
of slavery which exerted such a profound influence upon the atti- 
tude of Southern men toward that institution, the Pearl River 
Banner affirmed "the time for emancipation has not yet arrived 
and perhaps it never will." 32 Seven months before the appear- 
ance of President Tyler's message upon the subject of annexation, 
the Legislature of Mississippi again put itself upon record in no 
uncertain tone as to the significance of slavery and annexation 
in the following language: 

But we hasten to suggest the importance of the annexation of 
Texas to this republic upon grounds somewhat local in their com- 
plexion, but of an import infinitely grave and interesting to the 
people who inhabit the southern portion of this Confederacy, 
where it is known that a species of domestic slavery is tolerated 
and protected by law, whose existence is prohibited by the 
legal regulations of other States of this Confederacy; which sys- 
tem of slavery is held by all who are familiarly acquainted with 
its practical effects, to be of highly beneficial influence to the 
country within whose limits it is permitted to exist. The com- 
mittee feel authorized to say that this system is cherished by our 
constituents as the very palladium of their prosperity and hap- 
piness ; and, whatever ignorant fanatics may elsewhere conjecture, 
the committee are fully assured, upon the most diligent observa- 
tion and reflection on the subject, that the South does not possess 
within her limits a blessing with which the affections of her peo- 
ple are so closely entwined and so coMiitrU-ly enflbered, and whose 
value is more highly appreciated, than that which we are now 
considering. 32 

"Issue of December 13, 1843. 

3 =Issue of January 6, 1838. 

^N lies' Weekly Register, LXIV, 173. 
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Language could not be more explicit than this. The questions 
of slavery and annexation are linked together in a manner that 
almost approaches solemnity. Hence it is not surprising to find 
that in the exciting political campaign of the following year the 
argument upon which more stress is laid than any other by the 
spokesmen of the Democratic party within the State, is that the 
annexation of Texas is of supreme concern to the South if that 
section is to retain its power in the councils of the nation. Other- 
wise, what safeguard would the South have for the preservation 
of its huge property rights, menaced as they now were by the 
rising tide of abolitionism ? The bulk of the Whig party in Mis- 
sissippi naturally put consideration of political expediency above 
their real desires in regard to annexation. The sentiment of the 
party in the State is accurately reflected in the statement of one 
of their leading journals on the eve of the Presidential campaign 
of 1844: "We go for Henry Clay, Texas or no Texas." 34 On 
the other hand, there were those in the party who claimed to up- 
hold a purer tradition of Whiggery than many of the rank and 
file who had come to accept unreservedly the doctrines of a pro- 
tective tariff and internal improvements; and members of the 
State rights group of the party voiced sentiments in regard to 
slavery similar to those proclaimed by the Legislature of Missis- 
sippi in 1837 and in 1843, and which had come to be generally 
accepted in the South. Thus we find one styling himself a "Whig 
of the country" writing as follows: "The true Southern men 
will know that in him [i. e., in Calhoun] they have a true and 
undoubted friend who will stand by them in every emergency, and 
one, too, who does not believe slavery to be 'a great moral evil,' 
but, on the contrary, maintains it the true condition of the negro 
race, and that it is a blessing to the master and the slave." 35 
Long before this Calhoun had become the undisputed leader of 
the plantation interests of the South ; and to "the great champion 
of the South and Southern interests" those men of Mississippi 
turned who believed "the Oregon and Texas questions to be of 
deep and lasting moment to the South and West, upon the issue 
of which rested the perpetuity of Southern domestic institu- 

s *The Constitutionalist, May 15, 1S44. 
' a Woodville Republican, July 15, 1843. 
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tions." 36 By the radicals of Mississippi the great South Carolina 
statesman was repeatedly acclaimed as "the bold and fearless 
asserter of our rights." Six years before Calhoun's public pro- 
nouncement upon the subject of Texas, — that is, in 1837 — he 
declared that to refuse the Southern and Western States to "in- 
crease their limits to population by the acquisition of new terri- 
tory or States . . . would be contrary to that equality of 
rights and advantages which the Constitution was intended to 
secure." 37 The fact that Calhoun had been outlawed by the Jack- 
son supporters endeared him all the more to the editors of those 
journals in Mississippi that espoused the doctrines of State 
right. Thus the Brandon Republican, in extolling him as an 
honest politician, asked : "Who broke the chains which bound us 
to the North ? J. C. Calhoun. Who taught us the salutary doc- 
trines of States Rights? Who for many long years defended and 
upheld the interests of the South? By some Whigs he has been 
called a traitor to his country. If he is a traitor, every South- 
erner is a traitor." 38 

Thus, as Professor Garrison says, "slavery was forcing itself 
into notice as the fundamental issue of American politics, and 
the contest over the right of petition was rousing an antagonism 
to the institution in the North that acted with paralyzing effect 
on the instinct of expansion." 39 The activities of "Old Maledic- 
tion," as the extreme partisans of the Democratic party in the 
State termed John Quincy Adams, served on the other hand only 
to strengthen the demand for annexation. 

Upon one thing the members of the two great parties within 
the State were agreed, — namely, the benefits accruing from 
slavery— though they differed as to what were the best means for 
perpetuating or rather safeguarding that institution. In regard 
to annexation, a conservative element of the Democratic party 
within the State joined hands with the Whigs in protesting 
against immediate annexation regardless of the consequences that 
might ensue; the rank and file of the party was ardent in its de- 
mand for immediate re-annexation, primarily on account of the 

m Holly Springs Guard, February 14, March 27, 1844; Columbus Dem- 
crat, February 1, 1845. 

"Gong. Globe, 25 Cong., 2 Sess., 55. 
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slavery question involved, though, as has been noted, the Demo- 
crats owned few slaves; while a radical element led by Felix 
Huston, a former Whig, threatened secession and disunion if an- 
nexation were delayed. About ninety per cent of the Whig party 
in the State — roughly speaking — opposed immediate action in re- 
gard to Texas, chiefly because their great leader did; the other 
ten per cent bolted the party when it came to voting against 
Texas; and it may safely be said that when it was all over, and 
Texas was within the Union, not one-tenth of one per cent of 
the Whig party within the State would have undone the result. 

While the desirability of acquiring Texas was put chiefly upon 
sectional grounds, other arguments were adduced by its advocates 
in Mississippi in favor of annexation. In the campaign of 1844, 
practically every argument is urged with which the student of 
this period is familiar ; much stress was placed upon the economic 
advantages that would accrue to the country as a whole and to 
the South in particular. The report that Great Britain was con- 
sidering the recognition of Texas led the Woodville Republican 
to observe that Texas as an independent State would be enabled 
to compete with the United States in supplying Europe with cot- 
ton; the higher duty exacted upon the goods purchased by the 
cotton of the South by the national government would drive much 
of the planting capital of the Southwestern States to Texas. 
Great Britain needed Texas cotton; hence her interest in seeing 
a permanent government set up in that country. "Will the cot- 
ton planter take a hint? or plunge headlong into ruin to gratify 
the vaulting ambition of a party favorite." 40 

From the above it is clear that there existed in Mississippi, as 
in every other Southern State, a keen and large body of sentiment 
in favor of the reception of a great slave-holding community by 
the United States; but in Mississippi as elsewhere in the South, 
during the years that intervened between the attainment of inde- 
pendence of Texas and the appearance of Tyler's message upon 
the subject, opposition manifested itself in connection with an- 
nexation. The attitude of Governor McDuffie of South Carolina 
has been frequently commented upon. Upon his retirement from 
office in 1836 he made use of the following language: "You are 
doubtless aware that the people of Texas, by an almost unanimous 

"Issues of May 5, 1838: October 8, November 26, 1842. 
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vote, have expressed their desire to be admitted into our Confed- 
eracy, and application will probably be made to Congress for that 
purpose. In my opinion Congress ought not even to entertain 
such a proposition, in the present state of the controversy." 41 
No such outspoken opposition as this has been met with in the 
case of Mississippi until the question of annexation became a vio- 
lent party issue in the campaign of 1844 when, for political rea- 
sons chiefly, the Whigs were forced to assume the role of an op- 
position party in consequence of the stand Clay had taken upon 
the subject. Then there were those in the South who pointed out 
that a greater future awaited Texas as an independent State than 
as a member of the American Union. In the same year in which 
Texas independence was achieved, Wharton wrote Austin : "Our 
friends," said he, "those in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Kentucky 
oppose annexation on the grounds that a brighter destiny awaits 
Texas," which as a State of the Union would be oppressed by higher 
tariffs and other Northern measures. 42 Attention has been called 
to the fact that among those who believed that a brighter destiny 
awaited Texas as an independent "Republic were Alexander Jones, 
a physician, author and inventor of some note; and Joseph Rid- 
dle, Jr., of Holly Springs, a lawyer. In the Lamar Papers is to 
be found a long letter from Riddle bearing date of January 10, 
1839, to President Lamar. In this he congratulated him on the 
opportunity that an independent Texas would have for free and 
direct trade with Europe, — a matter to which attention had been 
directed by various journals and correspondents within the State 
during the past two years. 

In his inaugural address of December 10, 1838, Lamar spoke 
coldly with reference to annexation : "I have never been able 
myself to perceive the policy of the desired connection or dis- 
cover in it any advantages either civil, political, or commercial, 
which could possibly result to Texas." The Woodville Republi- 
can, in commenting upon his address, held that no considerate 
man could censure Lamar for desiring to avoid the strife and in- 
justice which had been and was likely to be the lot of the slave- 
holding States. The injustice referred to was the protective 
tariff which levied a tax upon the Southern planter for the bene- 

ll Xiles' Weekly Register, LI, 229-230. 
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fit of the Northern manufacturer. Texas, on the other hand, 
might become a land of uniform taxes, where a "pure system of 
free trade might be adopted." 43 

Expressions of sentiment such as these indicative of indiffer- 
ence or hostility to Texas becoming a part of the United States 
were the exception, however. Two months before the appearance 
of President Tyler's message upon the subject, the Mississippi 
Free Trader declared the time had. arrived for the United States 
to take action in relation to annexation; aside from other consid- 
erations, the intrigues of Great Britain must be checked. As in- 
dicated above, this was to be one of the stock-in-trade arguments 
put forth by the Democratic organs in the State as a reason why 
Texas should be incorporated within the Union, and that right 
speedily. This same journal deplored the fact that the clerical 
and college-bred classes in the United States were under English 
influences, the implication being that Great Britain's abolitionist 
designs in Texas were by them regarded with indifference. A few 
weeks later, the Washington correspondent of this same journal 
wrote his paper that the President would deal with the subject 
of annexation in his annual message: "The question will pro- 
duce a most angry and bitter controversy, sectional and political. 
Every man not a political abolitionist will go for it." 44 

President Tyler's annexation message was published by the Mis- 
sissippi papers a few days before Christmas of 1843; party jour- 
nals were quick to discern its import touching the question of 
slavery; and predicted the hostility of the abolitionists as a mat- 
ter of course to the views of the President in regard to Texas. 45 
Already meetings of citizens were being held in the State in fur- 
therance of annexation. 46 These were to increase apace with the 
coming of the new year. And the burden of the resolutions 
passed in scores of such meetings, representing almost every 
county in the State, is that without the annexation of Texas, or 
with the Southern States hemmed in between the free States on 
the northern border with a free State sustained by England on 
the southwestern border, "the history of the Southern States 
would soon be written." 47 

"Issue of December 29, 1838. 
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